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Our credit-travel system offers 
you the opportunity to travel NOW. 





































































































See us at 
or, consult your travel agent. 
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OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


Sept. 1—The Presidential Address to the Nation. 
This annual Presidential report is extremely 
important. Not only is it the usual speech 
given by the President at the opening of 
Congress, but at the same time it is a com- 
plete, detailed report to the people on ex- 
penditures, budget, etc. down to the last 
penny. The occasion is a very formal one 
and diplomats from all over the world are 

It is broadcast over all 


present. Mexican 


radio stations. 


Sept. 1-30.—Fiestas de la Libertad, every day 
in Chapultepec Park, featuring music and 
dancing in native costumes from every region 
of Mexico. (See Fiestas & Spectacles) 


Sept. 1.—Religious fiesta-fair and mass pil- 
gramage in honor of the Virgin of los Re- 
medios, in the village of that name on the 
outskirts of Mexico City. (See Fiestas & Spec- 
tacles) 


Sept. 3-4.—Velas in Juchitan, Oaxaca. 
Fiestas & Spectacles) 


(See 


Sept. 6.—Organ concert by Maestro Estrada 
on the famous Organo Monumental, ‘the or- 
gon that talks with 17,000 voices’’ and is 
rated as the thrid largest in the world. (See 
Music) , 


Sept. 8.—Tepoztian, Morelos celebrates its tra- 
dition al fair, called Altepeihuiti, in honor 
of its legendary King Tepoztecatl. (See Fies- 
tas & Spectacles) 


Sept. 13.—Tribute to the Child Heroes, the 
young cadets who defended Chapultepec 
Castle against American troops during the 
1847-58 invasion. (See Fiestas & Spectacles) 


Sept. 15-16.—Fiestas Patrias, Mexico's most 
popular holidays, when the whole nation 
celebrates its Independence. (See Fiestas & 
Spectacles and Page 9) 


Sept. 23 & 25.—Opening of the Opera season 
with Verdi's “‘Rigoletto"’. (See Music) 


Sept. 29.—St. Michael’s Day with fiestas in 
every town or village named San Miguel and 
© party at the home of everybody named 
Miguel. Fiestas emphasize the charro note, 
since St, Michael is the patron saint of hor- 
semen. (See Fiestas & Spectacles) 
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fiestas & spectacles 


Sept. 1-30. Festivales de la Libertad. Every day 


during the month of September the Mexican 
Tourist Department will present gala festivols 
to the tune of Marimbas, jaranas, Veracruz 
harps and Spanish guitars in the lovely set- 
ting of Chapultepec Park. This 
Freedom Festivals, so called because they are 
being held in the same month as Mexican 
Independence is celebrated, will feature av- 
thentic folk and classical music, native dances, 
and colorful regional costumes from all over 
Mexico. The following calendar is in the of- 
fering: 1st—Festival Manvel M. Ponce. 2nd— 
Festival Juventino Rosas. 3rd—Festival An- 
gela Peralta. 4th—Festival of the Rebozo. 
5th—Festival of the Charro. 6th—Festival of 
the Chinacos. 7th—festival of the Roses. 
8th—Festival Silvestre Revueltas. 9th—Festi- 
val of the Flags. 10th—Festival Cuavhtémoc. 
11th—Festival Veracruzano. 12th—Festival 
Yucateco. 13th—Festival Oaxaquefio. 14th— 
Festival of the North. 15th—Festival of the 
Heroes. 16th—Festival Hidalgo.—17th—Fes- 
tival Morelos. 18th—Festival Guerrero. 19th 
Allende. 20th—Festival Guana- 
21st—Festival Potosino. 22nd—fes- 


series of 


—Festival 
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SEPTEMBER 
climate 
CITY TEMP. RAIN 
(F) (Inches) 
Acapulco 82 14.3 
Cuernavaca 68 9.7 
Guadalajara 67 7.0 
Mérida 81 6.0 
México, D. F. 60 4.6 
Monterrey 78 8.1 
Oaxaca 69 6.7 
Puebla 62 7.4 
Taxco 69 13.1 
Tehuantepec 69 8.5 
Veracruz 81 13.7 
24th—Festival Sinaloense. 25th—Festival 


Sonorense. 26th—Festival Queretano. 27th— 


Festival Nayarita. 


28th—Festival Michoaca- 


no. 29th—Ffestival Mexicano. 30th—Festival 


de la Libertad. 


Sept. 1-8. Los 


Remedios, 


State of Mexico. 


Traditional religious fiesta honoring the Vir- 
gin of Los Remedios in this picturesque village 
a few minutes drive from the capital. Pil- 
grims by the thousands come to the famous 
shrine to pay homage to the little image, 
no bigger than a doll, which is said to have 
been brought to Mexico by Cortés and to 
have aided the Spaniards in their Conquest. 
There are numerous legends about her pow- 
ers, and her rivalry with the Virgin of Gua- 


dal 





Huasteco. 


tival 


23rd—Festival Chiap r) 





pe, patroness and protectress of the In- 

















Sept. 1. 


Sept. 4. Mulegé, Baja California. 


Sept. 6-8. 


Sept. 6-14. 


dians, is noted throughout Mexican history. 
The week-long fair features native dancers 
in the church courtyard and in the main pla- 
za, fireworks, and general merry making. 


Acatlén, Veracruz. Traditional fiesta. 
Special attractions are the Tocotines and San- 


tiago dancers. 


Sept. 1-8. Cuzamdé, Yucatan. Beginning with 


the Day of the Virgin of Los Remedios and 
running through the Day of Mary's Nativity, 
this annual festival runs the gamut for a 
week of dances, vaqueras, and bullfights in 
improvised arenas. 


Sept. 3-4. Juchitlan, Oaxaca. Vela Pineda, 
popular folklore fiesta of the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec. Flower-bedecked Tehuana maid- 
ens, dressed in their distinctive regional cos- 
tumes, promenade and perform such colorful 
dances as the la Zandunga, la Liorona, and 
La Tortuga to the rhythm of the Marimba. 


Traditional 
fiesta of Santa Rosalia, patron saint of the 
town. - Besides religious rituals, there are boat 
races, cockfights, horse races, barbecues, lot- 
teries, etc. Very near to this picturesque town 
is Conception Bay, with more beautiful scen- 
ery and fine deep sea fishing. 


Putla, Oaxaca. Festivities preceding 
the Feast of the Virgin of the Nativity include 
a parade of allegorical floats, each occupied 
by children and a godmother, who is re- 
sponsible for the decoration, usually in ful- 
fillment of a promise to the Virgin for favors 
received. 


Chicxulub, Yucatan. A small sea- 
port, only an hour's drive from Mérida, which 
still retains the charm and tranquility of re- 
mote, unspoiled places. Dancing in the cor- 
ridors of the ancient Municipal Palace and 
festivities on the seashore are part of the 
quaint celebrations. 


Sept 6-16. Zacatecas, Zacat 


Sept. 8. Tepoztian, Morelos. 


Sept. 8. 


Sept. 9-11. 


Sept. 12-16. 


Combination 
religious and patriotic festival in this state 
capital, offering dances, verbenas, concerts 
and special theatrical productions. 





Native fair fea- 
turing Indian war dances and a play in the 
Nahvatl language, the historical 
battle between King Tepoztecatl, legendary 
figure of Tepoztian, and his subject princess 
is reenacted. 


in which 


Sept. 8. Loreto, Baja California. The Temple of 


Our Lady, center of this Fiesta, is one of the 
most ancient missions founded by the Fran- 
ciscans. Regattas, horse races, cockfights and 
serenades under the palms. Also good deep 
sea fishing is possible here. 


Tlaltenango, Morelos. Only 2 km. 
from Cuernavaca. Fair of Our Lady of Mira- 
cles, lasting a week. Numerous groups of 
native dancers from Milpa Alta and Ixtapala- 
pa come in a pilgrimage bearing an enor- 
mous floral piece to decorate the entrance of 
the colonial church, which dates from 1730. 
All streets and plazas are crowded with visi- 
tors and firework displays are outstanding. 


Sept. 8-16. Huehuvetla, Puebla. Festivities begin 


on the Day of Mary's Nativity and end on 
Independence Day. Romerias, popular dances, 
and on Sept. 15 and 16 civic ceremonies. 


Chalma, State of Mexico. This 
little village possesses a renowned image of 
Christ, known as Our Lord of Chalma, to 
which miraculous powers are attributed. The 


. pilgrimages of the Indians to this important 


devotional center during these dates are not 
only interesting but deeply moving. 


Sabinas, Coahuila. On the Day 
of the Holy Name of Mary, a date of great 
religious significance, the traditional regional 
fair begins. 
celebration 
holidays. 


It culminates with a big-scale 
in honor of the Independence 
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Sept. 12-16. Huimanguillo, Tabasco. Religioy; 
and patriotic festivals. Dances, firework; 
témbolas, raffles and verbenas in the ope 
air. 


Sept. 13. Mexico, D. F. Homage to the memory 
of the Nifios Héroes, military cadets wh! 
defended Chapultepec Castle against Ameri. 
can troops during the 1847-48 invasion, 
Ceremonies at the Monument to the Boy 
Heroes in the entrance of Chapultepec Park, 


Sept. 14. Querétaro, Querétaro. Fiesta center. 
ing around the ancient Convent of the Cross, 
in which the church is decorated with gar. 
lands of flowers and ears of corn. Chinchines 
dancers, wearing plumes and gaudy costume; 
dance tirelessly from dawn to dusk. 


Sept. 14-30. Campeche, Campeche. Festival; 
dedicated to the Cristo de San Roman, o 
figure said to have been carved by a prison- 
er in the fortress of San Juan de Uliéa in 
1700. Legend says that one day the prisoner 
disappeared from his locked cell, leaving on- 
ly the image in his place. 
ville, fireworks, serenades. 


Open-air vaude- 


Sept. 15-16. Celebrations throughout the Re- 
public in commemoration of Mexican Inde- 
pendence, initiated in 1810 by Father Miguel 
Hidalgo and finally achieved in 1821. Emo- 
tions are at high pitch everywhere during 
these festivities, but highest in the little 
town of Dolores Hidalgo, Guanajuato, and in 
Mexico City. Also of unusual interest: Parral, 
Chihuahua; Noxtepec, Guerrero; Ciénega de 
Flores, Nuevo Leén; Comiancillo, Oaxaca; Te- 
huacén, Puebla; San Juan del Rio, Queréta- 
ro; Mafamoros, Tamaulipas; and Zacatecas, 
Zacatecas. See also page 9, and Our Cwn 
Directory. 


Sept. 29. San Migue!-Allende, Guanajuato. This 


colonial city is the site, on the Day of St. 
Michael the Archangel, of a huge gathering 
of Conchero dancers. After keeping vigil all 
night of the 28th, they dance through the 
29th and hold a solemn high mass on 
the 30th for all deceased members of the 
“Four Winds" dancing fraternity. Among 
the outstanding celebrations held by places 
of whom St. Michael is the patron saint the 
following are noteworthy: Tlalpan, D. F.; 
Atlautla, State of Mexico; Soyalo, Chiapas; 
Ciudad Dr. H. Alvarez, Guanajuato; Azoyé, 
Guerrero; San Miguel Regla, Hidalgo; San 
Miguel el Alto, Jalisco; Uruapan, Michoacan; 
Atlixco, Puebla; San Luis, S. L. P.; San Miguel 
del Milagro, Tlaxcala; and Orizaba, Veracruz. 
(See Of Special Interest) . 


Sept. 30. Morelia, Michoacan and Cuautla, Mo- 
relos. Celebrations commemorating the birth- 
day of the Independence hero, José Maria 
Morelos, teke place in these towns with which 





he was closely associated. In the first there RAIMUNDO COBO — The Galerias Romano (Jo- Rolén, and Hernandez Moncada. Palacio de 

is a popular fair, bullfight, jaripeos, and sé Maria Marroqui 5) is now presenting an Bellas Artes, 9:00 p.m. 

fireworks. In the second, a military parade, “exposicién taurina’’ by this artist, who has 

sporting events, concerts and balls. chosen bull fighting in all its aspects as his 
central theme. 


Sept. 3 — Choral Concert. Guadalajara Uni- 


versity Chorus. Palacio de Bellas Artes, 9:00 
p.m. 


MA — i Ipt 
TAS ocemz Warts by wes —- Sept. 4 — Festival of Mexican Music. The Be- 
are now on display in the Galeria de Arte i : 

G Mexicano (Milan 18) las Artes Quartet. Works by Jiménez Maba- 

rt . rak, Sandi, Halffter, and Bernal. Palacio de 


EXPOSICION DE LA INDUSTRIA ANIMAL — An Bellas Artes, 9:00 p.m. 


JULIO RUELAS — An exposition of oils and 


exposition of animal air agg Soomengy ts drawings by this artist is being featured ct Sept. 6 Organ Concert by Messe Bevede 
-o— ra 

neh <0) a aes. SN Me the Institute de Arte de México (Puebla 4 " 

lost two weeks of September and runs on 141) on the famous Organo Monumental, the 

into October. Unidad Artistica y Cultural del ‘ world's third largest organ. This amazing 


Bosque (Municipal Auditorium) . DIEGO RIVERA — A permanent exhibition of instrument is endowed with 17,000 voices 

this famous Mexican artists’ works. Galerias and is said to have a truly wonderful: tonal 

PAUL BARTLETT — An exhibition of pen and ink Diego Rivera (Ignacio Mariscal 70). quality end flexibility. The concert will fee- 

drawings by this North American artist will ture classical works. National Auditorium, 
be presented from Sept. 3 to 22 by the PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB OF MEXICO — A per- 11:00 a.m. 

Mexican-American Cultural Institute (Ham- manent exposition of some of the country’s 

> 115) finest photographers (San Juan de Letrén 80, 
rison- —_ ; first floor). 





stivals 


in, Sept. 6 — Festival of Mexican Music. Nation- 


al Symphony Orchestra conducted by Fran- 
ia in ANTONIO GONZALEZ CABALLERO & MANUEL EXPOSITION OF NEW ARTISTS — An annual cisco Savin. Works by Alfonso de Elias, Ga- 
— CASAS — Works by these two Mexican paint- exposition of upcoming artists te ae way lindo, Anzaldéa, and Revveltas. Palacio de 
9 on- ers will be exhibited beginning Sept. 24 at of recognition. Salon de la Plastica Mexica- Bellas Artes, 11:00 a.m. 
mead the Mexican-American Cultural Institute (Ham- na (Puebla 145). 
burgo 115) and will remain open to the Sept. 9 — Festival of Mexican Music. Nation- 
public until Oct. 14. EXPOSITION OF MEXICAN OBJECTS — Galerias al Symphony Orchestra, Luis Ximénez Cabo- 
> Re- Pemex (Av. Judrez 93). lero conducting and Stella Lechuga as piano 
inde: BH yAN SORIANO — Oils by this artist are being soloist. Works by Moncayo, Castro, Mira- 
a shown on the second floor of the Galeria COLLECTIVE EXPOSITION — Features works by montes, and Bernal. Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
Emo- Antonio Souza (Génove 61). both men and women painters. Galerias Cha- 9:00 p.m. 
pultepec (near the Monument to the Nifios 





uring 
little 


nd in 


Sept. 9 & 23 — Songfests devoted to songs in 

MARISOLE WORNER BAZ — The latest works of Héroes in Chapultepec Park entrance). English and Spanish. Community singing in 
this painter may now be seen at the Galeria which the public is invited to participate at 

Proteo (Génova 34, second floor). e the Mexican-American Cultural Institute (Ham- 

e music burgo 115), 7:45 p.m. 

sug EXPOSITION OF METALLURGY — This exposi- ; F , 

réta- tion, organized by the National Institute of Sept. 2 — Festival of Mexican Music. National Sept. 11 on reap of Mexican wom. Cham- 

Silver Artisans, is on display in the Galeria Symphony Orchestra under the direction of ber Music + Galindo, Chavez, Tapia Colman, 

de Artes Plasticas de la Ciudad (At the Ala- Hernaéndez Moncada with Hermilo Novelo, tan Adomian, and Vicente T. Mendoza. Pa- 

meda Pérgola, Av. Juérez). violin soloist. Works by Carrillo, Halffter, lacio de Bellas Artes, 9:00 p.m. 
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Sept. 13 — Ballet Concert. A program of mod- 
ern dance presented by Felipe Segura's Bal- 
let Concierto Corps. National Auditorium, 
11:00 a.m. 


Sept. 13 — Festival of Mexican Music. Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra with Hernéndez 
Moncada directing. Works by Contreras, Pon- 
ce, Sandi, and Hvizar. Palacio de Bellas 
Artes, 11:00 a.m. 


Sept. 21 & 26 — Gwitar Concert featuring Ma- 
ria Luisa Anido. Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
9:00 p.m. 


Sept. 23 & 25 — Opening of Bellas Artes 
Opera Season with Verdi's ‘Rigoletto’, star- 
ring the sensational young Mexican colora- 
tura Ernestina Garfias, who made such a hit 
in her debut in the United States recently in 
this same role. Also in the cast are Flaviano 
Labo, Cornell McNeil, Norman Treigle and 
Avrora Woodrow. Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
9:00 p.m. 


Sept. 29 — Special program in commemoration 
of the 25th Anniversary of the Inauguration 
of the Palacio de Bellas Artes. Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, 9:00 p.m. 


Sept. 30 — Bellas Artes Opera. ‘‘Elixir de 
Amor” by Donizetti, featuring Ernestina Gar- 
fias, Cesare Valetti, Franco Iglesias, Fernando 
Corena and Beatriz Aznar. Palacio de Be- 
las Artes, 9:00 p.m. 


museums 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias — (Av. 
Juérez 44). A combination store. and muse- 
um, where native arts and crafts from all 
over the country, such as sarapes, ceramics, 
glassware, huge papier maché figures, elabo- 
rately flowered wax candles, and colorful 
examples of modern art may be found. 


Museo Nacional de Artes Plasticas — (Palacio 
de Bellas Artes). A permanent exhibition of 
murals by such famous Mexican artists as 
Orozco, Diego Rivera, Siqueiros and Tamayo. 
Sections of Pre-Hispanic, Colonial and Con- 
temporary Art. On Sundays between 9:00 
and 10:30 a.m. the famous Tiffany Glass 
Curtain in the concert hall is shown, featuring 
changiag light effetcs on the colorful repro- 
ductions of the Volcanoes Popocatépeti and 
Iztaccihvatl. 


Museo Nacional de Historia — The romantic 
castle on the hill in the heart of Chapultepec 
Park, where the personal belongings of Maxi- 
milian and Carlota are displayed in what 


was once their private living quarters, during 
their ill-fated reign over 19th century Mexico. 
Besides these special rooms, preserved down 
to the last detail in furnishings and decora- 
tions (including Corlota's strangely shaped 
bathtub), there are also many colonial paint- 
ings, documents and interesting relics from 
Mexico's fascinating history in other sections 
of the castle. See Map and page 13. 


Museo Clemente Orozco — (Hamburgo 113). 
Permanent exposition of paintings and sketch- 
es by one of Mexico's greatest modern artists. 


Museo Frida Kahlo — (Calle Londres 127, Co- 
» yeoacén). The former home of Mexico's most 
ovtstanding woman artist and her world-fa- 
mous husband, Diego Rivera. Besides a dis- 
play of mcny of their works, sketch books, 
papers, and Frida's valuable idol 
and popular art collections, there are several 
rooms in the charming little house that have 


personal 


been carefully preserved in the same state as 
they were during the tragically brief but in- 
tense lifetime of this renowned couple. 


Museo de Arte Religioso — (Guatemala 17, be- 
hind the Cathedral). Art treasures from the 
National Cathedral other 
churches of Mexico, as well as European and 
Asiatic paintings and sculptures. 


and historical 


Museo Nacional de Antropologia — (Calle de 
la Moneda No. 13. Around the corner from 
the National Palace). Here can be seen 
those famous archaeological treasures that 
one is always hearing about—the surprisingly 
accurate Aztec Calendar Stone, the Queizal- 
coat! Plumed Serpent, the Tizoc stone, and 
the Palenque Cross, as well as ancient jewel- 
ry of jade, bone and obsidian, and splendid 
collections of pre-hispanic pottery, ceramics, 
and codices. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN COMING MONTHS 


St. Francis Day — October 4th means fiestas in 
every village and town that claims this sain — 
as its patron, and parties in the homes of aj 
those who bear his name. 


Columbus Day — October 12th is not only 
celebrated with the usual official ceremonie; 
at the Columbus monument on the Paseo de 
la Reforma, but marks the opening of the 

This date 

is appropriately known here as the Dia de Io 

Raza (Day of the Race), a title which one 

may take in whatever way he pleases, de. 

pending upon whether he 
or not. 


racing season in Mexico as well. 


is a racing fon 


Opera — The big opera season gets into full 
swing at the Palacio de Bellas Artes, with 
an imposing roster of national and interno. 
tional stars, and performances scheduled for 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Sunday during 
the months of October, November, and the 
first half of December. 


Day of the Dead. November 1-2. Celebrations in 
many ports of the Republic, particularly on 
the island of Janitzio, near Pdtzcvaro. 


November, — This is the month that the Big 
“*Pro’’ Season in bullfighting gets underway. The 
best matadors of Spain and the New World 
came together at this time for the fiesta bravo. 





BEST BUY IN 
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In the heart 
of the shopping 
section. 


Air 
Conditioned 


@ ORUG STORE 
@ PARKING LOT ADJACENT 
@ ENGLISH SPEAKING STAFF 


@ BEAUTY PARLOR 
@ BARBER SHOP 
@ GIFT SHOP 





MEXICO CITY. FRIENDLY, PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


FAMOUS FOR ITS WONDERFUL INTERNATIONAL CUISINE. 


NCE 


LUIS MOYA 12 PHONE: 21-96-80 
A. TORRES IZABAL, Gral. Mngr. 


@ COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
@ RESTAURANT 

@ COFFEE SHOP 

e@ ROOF GARDEN 
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T his centuries-old seaport, founded by the 
Spaniards in 1550 and named after the pre- 
vious Aztec moniker for the locale which 
means “Place on the shore where the reeds 
grow”, with its tradition of trade, the China 
Ship docking-spot in the most romantic epoch 
of the high seas, and contrast (lazy fishing 
port, meeting-place for world leaders )—this 
month will scramble its heritage to pull out of 
its sun visor the gayeset and most unroarious 
ambience on the continent—bar none. 

For September is Independence month, and 
Acapulco receives its share of merry-makers, 
commemorating in dance and hilarity the stir- 
ring moment on the 15th of September in 
1810 when an humble priest stood on the steps 
of his church and called his people to arms 
against cruel and unjust colonization. The 
fight for liberty was long and hard. And to- 
day it is only a memory and a custom. And 

an excuse for descending on Acapulco in full 
S force. 

In spite of the rainy season, which flares to 
its energetic zenith this month, Acapulco is 
certainly the headquarters of the happiest ex- 
tremes of Independence toasting. 


Arvo of interest this month: a full gamut of 
tropical birds are drying their wings by the 
morning sun and airing their splendor beside 
Acapulco’s neighbor lagoons of Tres Palos and 
Cayuca. Ideal for camera studies. 





hotel 
playa hermosa 


fracc. hornos - acapulco 
tel. 16-02 


A garden spot 100 yards 
from Karabali Beach 

and geautiful Acapulco 
Continental Pla Bay 


16 rooms 
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For the club-minded: Acapulco’s beautiful 
little nine hole golf course is in excellent con- 
dition this month, exceptionally green from 
the rains, framed by a mass demons‘ration of 
tropical blooms, and the weather is fine for 
golf. (We understand that where golfers are 
concerned, any weather is fine). Caddies are 
plentiful and the pro has clubs to rent. Your 
hotel can supply you with a special-fee admit- 
tance ticket. 


ailfish tournament: A group of Acapulco’s 
first citizens gathered forces recently to form 
a committee for the promotion of next spring’s 
big, better-than-ever sailfish tourney, one of 
the most famous in the world. 

Tourist department: Francisco de P. Carral, 
the new head of the Tourist Department's 
Acapulco office, deserves a note for the fine 
work he has accomplished to date increasing 
the services offered to visitors, making avail- 
able information and assistance at the Tourist 
Department Offices, and for following the pro 
gram of the Hotel Association and other pri- 
vate interests toward the realization of a full- 
scale plan of promotion and development in 
the resort port. Acapulco is coming of age as 
a city, as a commercial center as well as a 
resting-place. Its needs are many and they 
have materialized simultaneously, and over- 
night. Only with coordinated leadership will 
these needs be filled to the satisfaction of resi- 
dent and visitor alike. 


New activities: In response to one demand 
of a resort-growing-into-a-city, a new interest 
in cultural pursuits has swept the fun-filled 
port. Roberto Ceballos, under the auspices of 
the Regional Institute of Fine Ar‘s, has 
formed a theater group. At present its activi- 
ties are confined to Spanish-speaking citizens, 
but Luis Arenal, director of the Acapulco 


Institute, is eager to begin a similar program 
for English-speaking residents and the season- 


.al colony. Arrangements should be made def 


inite by the end of this month, 


_ Island Development Possibilities: 
Government officials are studying a plan to 
convert scrub-jungle covered Roqueta Island, 
opposite Caleta Beach, into a housing area 
and key tourist attraction. The program would 
consist of a shopping area, housing, and visitor 
facilities; and all this connected to the main- 
land by a suspension bridge to accomodate 
foot and automobile traffic. The pretty and 
historic little lump outside Acapulco Bay 
would be re-christened “Island of the Na- 
tions”, and would feature an aquarium, a 
large theater to house such diverse events as 
the presentation of the “Miss Universe” title 
and the announcement of the Nobel winners; 
and thirty lots would be set aside for dona- 
tion to that many nations so that each might 
erect a typical example of its national archi- 
tecture. 

San Diego-Acapulco Yatch Race: This is an 
item we will feature from now until year’s 
end. Between fifty and sixty yachts will leave 
San Diego, California for Acapulco on Jan- 
uary 17th. This impor‘ant and fun event takes 
place every other year and has become one of 
the top races of the world. Last year there 
were thirty-two entries. This year almost twice 
that many are anticipated. The yachtsmen 
will be grandly feted by their various spon- 
oring yacht clubs. 


LAS HAMACAS MOTOR HOTEL 


Completely air conditioned. 
On the beach, private fishing 
pier, beautiful tropical gar- 
dens, fresh water swimming 
pool, music and dancing at 
fos cocoteros night club, din- 
ing room serves the best food 
in town. English spoken. AR- 
TURO CORDOVA, manager 
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I am rather disappointed in you folks. I 
wrote to you on June 9th and as yet have 
received no answer. 

I am leaving for Mexico on August 14th and 
hoped to be able to buy an Horacio painting 
during my stay in Mexico City but now it 
looks as if that will be impossible. I thought 
you would at least let me know, even if you 
were unable to supply information. 


ART 


(Mrs.) Anna B. WHARTENBY 
Collingswood, New Jersey 


Inexcusable of us, but the trouble is that 
Horacio, perhaps because of his sudden pros- 
perity, has moved, and left no forwarding ad- 
dress. Art dealers have been of no help, 
doubtless suspecting that we wish to deal with 
the painter direct. But we are still trying. 


BRUSH SWISHES 


In the double-page spread in the May 1959 
issue, Artist Vlady, with a ‘swish of the brush’ 
had a line going through Ciudad del Carmen. 
On page 11 of the same issue, the bottom map 
‘kind of? indicates the new road might go 
through the jungle, like the railroad does now. 
Please advise... 

I think MTM should show more emphasis 
on the simple historical facts, instead of elab- 
orating too much whether this native dance, 
or that native dance, is authentic or not. 


Mitton Ira LEIBER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


We'll try. As for the swish of the brush, 
artist Vlady seems to have been moving in 
the right direction. The highway authorities 
say that the road does go through Ciudad del 
Carmen. 


FISH 


Your article on trout fishing was excellent. 
I feel that a great deal of good fishing is de- 
nied to fishermen largely due to the lack of 
information that at present exists on fresh 
water fishing in Mexico, although they can get 


treason, 


THEATER 


Can you please tell me what has become of 
the very charming little theatre, located near 
Reforma on Villalongin, known as “The Play- 
ers”? For many years you have, until recent- 
ly, carried announcements about their current 
productions. 

Also, can you tell me about Dr. Julia Ba- 
ker’s little theater, La Casa de Usted? Is it 
open to the general public? I understand 
the productions are in English? 


Rutnu Duccer, 


Houston, Texas 


Sorry, The Players have not as yet succeed- 
ed in obtaining a new playhouse after their old 


Vol. V, No. 9, September, .1959 


one on Villalongin was damaged by the earth. 
quake of 1957. The organization still exists, 
however, and we hope soon to be carrying an- 
nouncements of their productions in a new 
location. 


DUTCH 


Wat toevallig en (gezellig!) dat U mij in 
het Hollands terugschreef. Ik hoop dat U mij 
nog begrijpt als ik U terugschrijf in deze taal, 
Uw zending boeken ontving ik en zal mijn 
best doen wat annual subscriptions te krij- 
gen... 


Mrs. vAN AAREN 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, 


Het is un goed idee. Hartelyk dank ervoor. 


Our Cover: This little 
18th century Archangel 
Michdel, patron of char- 
ros, is a primitive wood 
sculpture from a private 
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collection. 

And while on the sub- 
ject of covers, last month 
we inadvertantly but in- 
excusably failed to cre- 
dit our volcano cover 
painting to the artist, 








PHOTO CREDITS 


mountains of information on deep sea fishing. 
On second thought, maybe if there is less 
publicity, there may be more fish... 


P. 9, upper Foto Mayo, middle and lower, Foto Diaz; p. 10, 

lower left Marilou Pease, two upper Foto Mayo; p. 11 upper 

right, Foto Mayo, lower, Don Biggs; p. 12, Marilou Pease; 

p. 13, Marilou Pease; p. 17,.both Foto Mayo; pp. 18 and 19, 

Lazo de la Vega; pp. 20, 21, 22, 23, INBA; 24, Impacto. 
Cover Photo by Grafica de México 
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the Aztec codices, means 


Peter Beatty 
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Peden te perder, 2. 


This being the month of Vivas at the 


top of the voice, we’ve made our prin- 
cipal feautre the Castle and Woods of 
Chapultepec, for the reason that it spans 
and projects a lot of history and besides 
is perennially lovely. Also, Viva, the 
Castle, which ever since General Carde- 
nas refused to live in it as his presiden- 





VA 


tial mansion, staying quietly in less 
storied halls, had been a sort of im- 
provised Museum of National History 
has just been done over and Viva, the 
job is magnificent and tells you the spec- 
tacular history of this nation, with 
unique atmosphere. 

Having a romantic weakness for 
ghosts, both Castle and woods have been 
for years much loved by us; the beard- 
ed trees under which old Netzahualco- 
yotl composed his Aztec lyrics and which 
continue to shelter poets, painters, philo- 
sophers and children —as well as of 
course perennially lovers, frame and sur- 
round so much romance that one almost 
never tires of it. 


Bur along with the rustling of the old 
branches or the echoes of the petticoats 
of Carlota, Chapultepec contains doubly 
a symbol: the reminder of how often 
conquerors have been dislodged, and of 
how many, many generations of this na- 
tion have fought to be free. September, 
the month in which Independence Day 


is celebrated, sparkles and glows with a 
special excitement and the city is glori- 
ously done up in lights —spotlights, 
footlights, twinklers, floods, with the 
Castle especially, starred and empha- 
sized; the perfect stage for heroic or 
mistaken ghosts to be. 


The chile and corn and cactus flavor 
of the month is strengthened by yet more 
ultra - ultra - Mexican occasions, one of 
which is the day of the Archangel Mi- 
chael, who is, for reasons mysterious to 
us, patron of the charros. What charros 
are takes more than explaining, since 
they contain a considerable charge of na- 
tional tradition and feeling. But we've 
tried, and the pictures too may give you 
some idea. Looking at which, one won- 
ders whether the Archangel is the charro 


patron because, considering what charros 
do to be considered really one of the 
fraternity, they need at east an Archan- 
gel, one should think, right in there hov- 
ering. 

Our version of the charros’ friend (on 
the cover) came out of an artist’s col- 
lection of colonial precious things. To 
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be sure he really doesn’t look so very 
much like the patron of a bunch of wild- 
riding he-men but —that’s it, folks, Ar- 
changel no less, and do wonders ever 
cease. 





F* or us, this month also brings a big, 
big, Viva of our own. Our circulation 
system seems to be working at last, 
channel upon channel having been un- 
clogged through friends high in the pos- 
tal system. Or at least it seems to be so, 
as most of our subscribers write us hap- 
pily that their MTM’s are arriving and 
hoorray and thanks. The same to you, 
and especially gratefully to Major Leslie 
F, Young of Camden, South Carolina. 
He sent us a subscription renewal card 
that says, “Sorry this was delayed. I 
got involved”. Hands across the Rio, 


Major. Viva! 














NATIONAL PANORAMA 


NACIONAL FINANCIERA SYMBOLIZES 
MEXICO'S INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Nacional Financiera’s 25th anniver- 
sary last July provided the occasion for 
going over the story of Mexico’s rapid 
economic development during this period 
and the growth of the Institution along 
with it. Director General José Her- 
nandez Delgado, referring to one of 
its principal fields of action, remarked 
that the securities issued by Nacio- 
nal Financiera have been a driving 
force in the development of the stock 
market, while at the same time other 
types of securities have also grown in 
circulation. In 1934, when Nacionai Fi- 
nanciera was established, the stock mar- 
ket in Mexico was practically non-exis- 
tent, and ‘did not begin to be active until 
1941 when Nacional Financiera issued 
its first participation certificates. At 
\hat time they accounted for scarcely 
1.2% of total fixed-income securities 
outstanding, and 17 years later, at the 
end of last year, they represented 15% 
of the total circulation. 


These securities absorbed large 
amounts of liquid resources during the 
war, acting as a stabilizing factor. At 
first, the funds raised were invested in 
government bonds, but at present they 
are invested principally in private or 
mixed industrial enterprises. The rates 
of interest paid on the participation cer- 
tificates (5%) and dollar bonds (3%) 
have permitted Nacional Financiera to 
invest in basic industries and activities, 
charging moderate rates of interest. 


A nother source of funds has been 
development loans from abroad, obtained 
since 1942. As of last May, Nacional 
Financiera had participated in securing 
992 million dollars of these loans prin- 
cipally from official and private banks. 
This financing has been self-liquidating 
and the record of strict fulfillment has 
consolidated Mexico’s: excellent external 
credit rating. 
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Hows and Common 


“Crocodiles” have invaded the streets 
of Mexico City. Recently approved by 
the traffic department, these new taxis 
with the green tops, black fenders, and 
distinctive row of white teeth gnashing 
along the top of the grill, augment a fleet 
of about eleven thousand cabs. Capital 
residents took the innovation in stride 
and by now the word crocodrillo is as 
common in the language of taxi-catchers 
as the word libre. 


"The weird design has also caught on. 
Out at Xochimilco there are several canal 
launches painted the same soft green 
upper color and the same black bottom, 
and the same row of vicious teeth run- 
ning along the side. The final hallmark 
of acceptance was seen scuttling along a 
side street near the MTM office the other 
day: a junk collector’s ‘push cart painted 
—you guessed it— green and black with 
crocodile teeth. .. The publication of the 
list of current Rockefeller Foundation 
grants shows three Mexican institutions 
benefiting largely. One is the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, which re- 
ceived $64,000 to be used in the Exten- 
sion Service. The University of Jalapa 
was granted $88,000 to expand its pro- 
gram of instruction, and the Centro 
Mexicano de Escritores was granted 
$82,000. There: were also a number of 
lesser grants for a ‘variety of purposes 
including student exchanges, studies, and 
a trip to the States by Mr. Jesus Fer- 
nandez Barrera, who wants to visit pota- 
to-growing places. 


To us the most interesting is the grant 
to the Centro Mexicano de Escritores, a 
small but important group which is not 
only a unique working operation in cul- 
tural interchange but also a writing cen- 
ter where real writing is doné. The story 
of the Centro’s contribution to contem- 
porary Mexican literature and theater 
is an exciting,one. Very soon, MTM 
plans to tell it... Another, more flam- 
boyant operation in cultural interchange 
began brightly in Dallas back in July, 


when a special plane full of all sorts of 
Mexican notables, from bankers and 
professional people to movie-actor Can. 
tinflas, flew north for a one day “Get 
Acquainted” stand with their Dallas 
counterparts. Now the second of these 
visits is scheduled for the week begin. 
ning September 15th, in Los Angeles, 
and not for a day but the whole week. 
The idea, which is the offspring of Mi- 
guel Trajardo, president of the National 
Council for the Promotion of Tourism, is 
to present Mexico by presenting Mexi- 
cans. And from conversations between 
people with mutual interests, a common 
interest in Mexico is built. 

Those who went to Dallas reported a 
wonderful reception and a fine Texas- 
style time, real neighbor-like; so after 
Los Angeles, Chicago and New York are 
planned... Mexico’s first world-cham- 
pion boxer, hustling little Joe Becerra, 
is a national hero at the moment. In the 
baseball department, the not-so-hustling 
Mexico City Tigers are developing into 
something not far from a national red 
face. At the moment of writing the kit- 
tenish Tigers are about forty games out 
of first place in the Mexican league, a 
startling depth cellar-wise and not the 
best box-office, 


5 here is still hope, of course. Having 
rested so thoroughly all season, while the 
other teams in the League were tiring 
themselves winning, the Tigers are fresh 
if not very snappy. They may still go 
roaring up toward the first division. 

Meanwhile, the two or three hundred 
fans who patiently sit and watch the re- 
peated mayhem, are making their own 
record for fidelity... The gentleman 
from Japan who drew traffic-slowing 
crowds at the Del Prado hotel last month 
was Mr. Nobusuke Kishi, the Prime Min- 
ister of Japan. Mr. Kishi had been in- 
vited by President Lépez Mateos; his 
visit was strictly a courtesy one to per- 
mit the two leaders to get to know each 
other personally. 
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tional Palace and cry Mexico’s free- 
dom using the combustible words first 
shouted, a hundred and forty-nine years 
ago, by Father Hidalgo. Then the bells, 
bells, bells, the cheers and emotion, and 
overhead, the fireworks. . . but the pretty 
sky-kind, not a barrage. 


The morning of the 16th there will be 
a ceremony at Independence Monument 
on the Paseo de la Reforma, and a mili- 
tary parade. 


The apocryphal old general of John 
Oakdale’s famous story, who employed 
a mounted criado to lead his mount 
about Chapultepec Park when he grew 
too blind to avoid the trees, was un- 
doubtedly a charro. But a charro is 
more than just an intransigent state of 
mind, more than just a Mexico City 
cowpoke. And as the Day of the Charro 
is the 28th, we have made an investiga- 
tion to determine just what a charro real- 
ly is. For our report, turn to next page. 


‘The Virgin of Los Remedios, whose 
day is the 8th, was a famous little sol- 
dier. During the War of Independence 
she was not only made a general but 
decorated for her participation in various 
battles. She fought on the side of the 
Spaniards. Opposing her, in the ranks 
of the Insurgents, was the Virgin of 
Guadalupe. Who naturally was also a 
general, and of course eventually won. 


AQUEDUCT WATCHTOWER near Los Remedios, where guard was 
kept to protect the Mexico City water supply from poisoning 


Time was when snapping firecrackers made an 
Independence Day celebration in Mexico City sound 
like a battlefield and to go downtown was almost 
a combat mission. The firecrackers don’t bang any 
more, for they are prohibited, but Independence 
Day is nevertheless the big event of the month. The 
night before, the 15th, a multitude will crowd into 
the Zocalo square and at twelve exactly, President 
Lopez Mateos will appear on the balcony of the Na- 





ZOCALO SQUARE, 
Mexico City, on the 
night of the Grito 


THE JARABE TAPA- 
TIO—a« fast Spanish 
rhythm—is another 
charro art 



























OLD CHARROS do not fade away 


EQUIPMENT is for work as 
well as show 


PASEO DE LA REFORMA, the merning exercise 
walk and promenade 


* te Mexican charro is a national fig- 
ure... in his own mind, the national 
figure. In a country loaded with leg- 
endary and historical heroes, he rides 
silver-spangled and proud, spurred and 
high-hatted, a gentleman who, accord- 
ing to that most ardent and voluble com- 
mentator the late don Carlos Rincén Ga- 
llardo, “is noble, loyal and brave to the 
point of wonder. He gambles his life 



































with delight in order to appear well be. 
fore the beautiful women who captivate 
him. He is hospitable and warm with 
feeling; he plays the guitar with love, he 
sings and dances with joy and court. 
liness; he likes hard and dangerous exer. 
cise in which life itself is tossed on the 
gaming table and winning depends on 
dexterity, on strength and serenity... 
By tradition, he is the genuine national 
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symbol, and he has left his colorful stamp 
on history. The charro has been, is, and 
will be, the symbolic representation of 
my beloved Country.” 


Descendants of the Moors who taught 
horsemanship to the Spaniards centuries 
ago, father and teacher of the American 
cowboy, the charro has his own colorful 
speech that reflects his long history. Ma- 
ny of these sayings have passed into the 
national idiom. “Never lend your horse, 
your pistol, or your woman”. “To make 
a bull that is lying down stand up, bite 
his tail”. “To clean a bit, soak it two 
days in pulque”. “Your friend or your 
horse, don’t tire either one”. “Praise 
the big ones, but put your saddle on the 
small ones”. “White horses and stupid 
men can be recognized from a distance”. 
{Continued on page 26) 
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LARIAT TOSS out of a top repertory (above) The leg has been looped and 
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Chapultepec Castle, once the home of the tragic empress Carlota and her 
husband Maximilian, is today a shrine that houses all of Mexican history and 
tells an exciting story 
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In happens some time to every motor- 
ist in Mexico—you’re driving down Pa- 
seo de la Reforma, your foot hovering 
over the brake, anxious eyes on the 
heavy stream of traffic. A red light stops 
you and you look up for a moment, away 
from the crowded street. If you're in the 
right sort of place, and it’s the right 
sort of night, you catch your breath in 
joy and dismay—for there, growing out 
of no visible hill but suspended in the 
black air is a fairy tale castle, wreathed 
in lights that you know were lit for a 
homecoming prince and princess, 

Take a cab (or drive, or walk) up the 
graceful road that winds its slow circle 
from Chapultepec Park to the castle and 
once again, you're caught in a never- 
never land where cars, or even shoe 
leather, seem to turn themselves into a 
coach-and-four. 

Or walk into the castle itself, with its 
chains of rooms wrapped around gar- 
dened patios. You’re a rare visitor if 
you don’t find yourself feeling that only 
moments ago, a proud and haunted em- 
press had paced the corridors before 
you, 

It is this feeling of enchantment, of 
other-worldliness, that makes most peo- 
ple think first of Maximilian and Car- 
lota when they see Chapultepec Castle. 
For though these rulers account for only 
a short span in the history of the castle, 
they left the indelible mark of their cen- 
tury on the building, and the place still 
seems to echo to hoofbeats and creaking 
carriages, to music and the sweep of 
satin trains. 

It was hardly by chance that Maxi- 
milian chose this site for his royal resi- 
dence. Ever since people have lived in 
the valley of Mexico, rulers have shown 


CHAPULTEPEC means Hill of the Grass- 
hopper. This emblem dates from before 
the Spaniards 


their predilection for this wooded hill. 
Legend has it that the last of the Toltec 
kings hanged himself in a cave here in 
1116. By 1300, the invading Aztecs had 
taken over the valley, and they built 
their first shrine on the top of Chapul- 
tepec Hill. They also gave the place its 
name: Chapultepec is the Nahuatl word 
for “Grasshopper Hill’. 


M octezuma had artists carve his image 
and those of his ancestors in a shelf of 
rock on the east side of the hill, and to 
the south he built a swimming pool. 
After the Conquest, Chapultepec for- 
est was declared (with something less 
than originality) a royal zone, and near- 
by lands were divided among the con- 
quistadores. A succession of viceroys 






Siang Boe Cul 


took over Chapultepec as their private 
playground, although Mexico’s second 
viceroy, Luis de Velasco, was willing to 
share with God and King: he built a 
hermitage dedicated to Saint Xavier on 
top of the hill, and put up a stone 
marker dedicating the forest itself to 
Carlos V. 

In 1785, Viceroy Bernardo de Galvez 
built a fort on Chapultepec Hill, which 
seems to have had no very special pur- 
pose for more than 50 years. One at- 
tempt was made to turn the fort into a 
sort of general archive of the colony, but 
without success; and after Spanish domi- 
nation came to an end in 1821, Chapul- 
tepec Fort stayed unused for twenty 

(Continued on page 16) 
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{Continued from page 13) 


years. In 1841 a military school was 
housed there, and six years later, stu- 
dents of this school became the nacional- 
ly revered “Nifios Héroes” —boy he- 
roes— when, weaponless, they attempted 
to defend the fort against U. S. troops. 
Wrapping themselves in the Mexican 
flag, six of the boys jumped to their 
death from the fort’s wall rather than 
surrender their flag. 


‘W hen Maximilian and Carlota arrived 
in Mexico in 1864, they returned Cha- 
pultepec to its old royal tradition for the 
last time, and had the fort converted into 
a castle for their imperial residence. 
Here, for the short years of their reign, 
the strong and ambitious princess 
planned and prodded her weak-willed 
husband while Maximilian, increasingly 
in love with his adopted country, alter- 
nated between bright projects for his 
people’s welfare and short escapes to the 
country from his duties (and according 
to gossips of the time, from Carlota). 

In 1881, with Mexico at last deter- 
mined to rule herself as a Republic, the 
Castle was declared the official presi- 
dential residence. Porfirio Diaz used it 
as his summer home; revolutionary pres- 
idents Madero, Carranza, Ortiz Rubio 
and Rodriguez lived here. In 1940, 
then-president Lazaro Cardenas ordered 
the castle converted into a National Mu- 
seum of History. As such, it was. inau- 
gurated in 1944 by President Manuel 
Avila Camacho. 





As a museum, the casile still seems to 
have a feeling of old-family-home where 
succeeding generations might have set 
aside their own specially loved collec- 
tions and interests. It is by no means a 
walk through a book of Mexican history, 
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though its very incompletenesses (which 
usually occur just when you've become 
specially absorbed in tracing some cer- 
tain point) are likely to send any visitor 
straight to such a book. And while the 
various salons include objects dating 
from the Conquest and missionary peri- 
ods up to the Reform period of Benito 
Juarez, there is an arbitrary, almost 
haphazard quality about their selection 
that seems to suggest an old general 
showing off his ancestors and his own 
battle souvenirs, 

Once you have passed through the first 
patio, with its assortment of cannons from 
various forts and various wars, and he- 
raldic shields of both conquistadors and 
native chieftains, the ground floor salons 
follow a fairly close to chronological 
sequence, 





The oil paintings of haughty conquer- 
ors that line the wall of the first salon, 
the “Conquest Room”, date mostly from 
the 18th century, though one portrait 
of Hernan Cortés is 16th century, and 
was supposedly sat for by the conquista- 
dor himself. Livelier trophies are the 
painted standard, the weapons and leath- 
er shields used by the Spaniards in their 
battle to capture Mexico in 1521 as well 
as a feather mosaic-decorated shield used 
by an Aztec warrior in the same battle. 
There are prehispanic obsidian knives, 
and Spanish Toledo steel weapons, plus 
a beginning-of-the-century coat of mail 
to set your mind wandering back more 
than 400 years, 

The nearby missionary room shows 
another side of the same history: com- 
plementary to, and more rigorous than 
military conquest was the spiritual con- 


quest of Mexico that took place under a 
variety of Spanish religious orders. The 
friars taught not only Christianity, but 
also the Spanish language. painting and 





sculpture. and certain trades, instilling 
the European culture that was to domi- 
nate Mexico for centuries. Portraits of 
the important monks who led this work 
date, again, mostly from the 18th centu- 
ry, though the portrait of the revered 
Father Gante, founder of the first school 
of arts and industries for Indians, is from 
his own 16th century. Both baptismal 
fonts in this room are reproductions of 
the originals, still located in their native 
provincial towns. 

The tiny weapons room shows colonial 
mortars and cannons and also what is 
probably the museum’s most delicious 
painting, an it-might-have-been-made of. 
harbed wire portrait of the Count of 
Galvez. who built Chapultepec Fort. 

The viceroy’s room is precisely the 
sort of place you'd expect a collection- 
minded old general to have as his parlor. 
Lining the walls in solemn arrogance are 
portraits of the 60 viceroys who governed 
Mexico, with authority from the Kings 
of Spain to act as kings themselves. 
Kings follow viceroys in the gallery, and 
the room also very properly houses mod- 
els of a galleon and of a frigate, wrought 
iron chests and carved chairs and table, 
all from the 18th century. 

Bewigged gentlemen and baroque fur- 
niture come to a sudden end as you pass 
from this gallery to the Salon of In- 
dependence. As antecedents to the War 
of Independence, so says the museum’s 
catalog, the entrance to this room shows 
a copy of Goya’s portrait of Ferdinand 
VII and a bronze death mask of Napo- 
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Jeon Bonaparte. Within the room itself 
are portraits of the fathers of Mexican 
independence—most notably, Father Mi- 
guel Hidalgo y Costilla, and also his 
right-hand companion Ignacio Allende, 
as well as the mayor of Queretaro and 
his wife, “La Corregidora”. Here, too, 
are personal belongings of Father Hidal- 
go, as well as the baptismal font from 
the church where he was baptized, and 
the confessional box from the parish 
where he preached. 

T he standard of the battling (and com- 
missioned: generalisima) Virgin of Gua- 
dalupe, carried by the victorious insur- 
gents against the Spaniards’ Virgin of 
Los Remedios, is displayed; so, too, por- 
traits, uniforms, and personal objects of 
the great leaders Morelos and Guerrero, 
who assured Mexico‘s victory after the 
death of Father Hidalgo. Mexico’s first 
president, Guadalupe Victoria, is repre- 
sented both by his portrait and by his 
saddle, 

Three galleries of “Independent Mexi- 
co” cover the disturbed and chaotic 
first 50 years of Mexican independence. 
Republican Mexico succeeded Iturbide’s 
empire; Santa Anna’s dictatorship fol- 
lowed to circumvent the idea of a repub- 
lic, and politics swung violently between 
centralist and federalist ideals. Portraits 
of the heavy men of this period give 
way, in the second gallery, to those of 
the intensely idealistic leaders of the Re- 
form: Mexico’s great Benito Juarez, giv- 
er of the Reform Laws; historian Lucas 
Alaman; Valentin Gomez Farias, initia- 
tor of the Reform. 

It is an abrupt and violent change 
from this period of wise law makers and 
devoted idealists to the last of the three 
galleries, which covers the period of 
French intervention and Maximilian’s 
empire. At this point, chronology ceases, 
and the museum becomes a delightfully 
rambling assortment of collections, 

"T he last of the first floor rooms shows 
a collection of flags from famous bat- 





tles and portraits of famous fighters. : 

Leaving here, you'll climb the massive 

entrance stairs to the second floor, where is 

collection follows hobby with no special THEIR IMPERIAL MAJESTIES, Maximilian and Carlota, whe came to 

order or purpose other than to show, and Sa 
@ wngady ; 


(Continued on page 23) 
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OPERATION 
HOME 


..the story of how a young American priest 
built something... out of nothing but love 





























































L&\ bout five years ago a small boy named Gregory was 
caught robbing the poor-box of an humble vine-covered chapel 
in Cuernavaca. He was eleven, and after conducting his “opera. 
tion poor-box” successfully for several weeks, he had been taken 
in the act and now faced three to five years of penitentiary for 
a high sounding crime... church-robbing, and not even a rich 
church but one almost as poor as himself. 

The pastor of the tiny parish at the time was Father Wil- 
liam Wasson, Padre Guillermo as he is known in Mexico. He 
was called to the jail. Small Gregory huddled miserably among J 
adult law-breakers and perverts in a dirty cell and Father Was. 
son, touched by his youth and plight, impulsively asked that the 
“criminal” be released to his custody. He frankly had no idea 
how he would go about caring for the boy. 

Thus it was that at nightfall of what proved a historic day 
in both their lives, the blond, thirty-one year old American 
priest and his bewildered little thief found themselves in an 
empty and dilapidated two-story house, with a month’s rent 
, paid in advance by a friend, and not a stick of furniture to 
their name. 


~~ —-— 


me... 
Pee ee 


A\s if by magic, things began to happen. Someone brought 
a stove, someone else a sack of beans. A kindly neighbor volun- 
teered not only a table but also her assistence in the kitchen. 
After a few days the all-too-cooperative jail sent along eight 
more little “Gregories”. By the end of the first year, over two 
dozen Pequefitios Hermanos —orphans, outcasts, delinquents— 
had found their way to the big old house, which soon began to 
be called La Casa Hogar... The Home House. 

Then came the 1955 floods in Tampico. The boys had 
followed the news of the devastating storm on the radio and 
when Father Wasson asked them what they wanted to do about 
the orphans of the ravaged city, they decided unanimously and 
unhesitantly. He returned from Tampico with thirty-six weary 
young survivors, and the old-timers in the big house slept three 
in a bed to make room, and accepted less beans and tortillas 
without complaint. The new brothers felt wanted and at home. 

Just when the crowded conditions seemed impossible, a 
long-time resident of Cuernavaca bought and donated a ram- 
shackle, ranch-like building, half in ruins, on a large plot of 
ground overlooking the city. Energetically the Little Brothers 
went to work. They flung plaster on the walls and painted the 
rooms inside and out in gay, often daring color schemes which 


CONFIDENCE WON, the boys build a good world for themselves, 
becoming familiar again, outdoors and in, with the honesty of work 
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they chose themselves. Little by little 
they added to the original structure... 


a chapel, new dormitories, classrooms, 
workshops. Townspeople caught their 
spirit and gifts came from all over. A 
metal factory took up a collection to 


provide beds. Odds and ends of all kinds 


began to arrive. Books, a puppy, vita- 
min pills, an old grey tomcat, outgrown 
clothes, five white Swiss goats, two pigs, 
a turkey, rabbits, and four special im- 
migrant ducks that had no quack. 

F rom the beginning the boys accepted 
not only the challenge of building but 


also the labor of running their home. 
They rotate in the less desirable jobs, so 
that one day a boy may be Chief Fore- 
man of the Cement Brigade, and the 
next day serving tables or washing dish- 
es as a kitchen helper. Even the toddlers 


(Continued on poge 27) 





THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS 





NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


e Palace of Fine Arts: “Elixir de Amor’’ 
the National Institute of Fine Arts ae & rts 


‘be great white fancy cake of a build. 
ing that catches your attention the first 
time you go downtown in Mexico City NATIONAL AUDITORIUM, where culture for the masses draws thousands 
is, as anyone will rapidly inform you, 
the Palace of Fine Arts. Being a visitor 
you will inexorably be taken to see it, or 
go yourself, feeling you ought. 

And indeed you ought to, for this is 
Mexico’s cultural center. It is the locale 
of all major art exhibits, symphony and 
other concerts, the opera, ballet, and the 
most distinguished theatre. It houses 
several permanent art exhibitions of top 
Mexican moderns, a beautiful gallery of 
folk art, the best of the 19th century 
landscapists, and some important mu- 
rals... a spectacular Orozco, a shimmer- 
ing Tamayo, and a replica of Rivera’s 
noisily destroyed Rockefeller Center mu- 
rals, somewhat smaller but done by the 
artist himself, 

Equally interesting is everything that 
goes on here that you don’t see. Watch 
newspapers for the four initials INBA 





THEATRE-IN-THE-ROUND: “Los Desarraigados”, 
by Humberto Robles, at the Granero. .. one of 
the Chapultepec Woods theatres. MASTER-EN- 
GRAVER Alvarado Lang (second from top), na- 
tional petition prizewi , @t work. The 
art students are at a free-for-all INBA art school 
in @ provincial city 





and you will begin to get an idea of the 
activity. They stand for Instituto Na- 
cional de Bellas Artes and they mean 
the overall responsibility for all art 
education from the primary schools to 
‘the most sophisticated experimental Sar- 
tre or ONeill for professionals and cog- 
noscenti. 


li is a large order, wherefore it cannot 
possibly be filled, with one man direct- 
ing it and with a budget of only thirty 
million pesos (two and a half million 
dollars). And this includes income from 
the concert halls and theatres of the 
Palace itself, and others which form 
the INBA network, 

In Mexico City the most interesting 
part of the network is the group of 
theatres and halls in Chapultepec Woods, 
clustered around the huge Auditorium. 
There is a children’s recreation center. . . 
complete with nibbling deer and merry 
soda fountain and a charming theatre. 
There is a ballet school; there are other 
theatres including a theatre-in-the-round. 
In Chapultepec too, near the entrance to 
the park, is a Victorian glass and rococo 
structure which once was the gayest of 
gay, and a touch naughty, rendezvous 
for the dandies of Pre-Revolution times. 
Today it is the Galeria de Chapultepec. 
And the Auditorium itself, huge and 
functional where INBA functions are 
frequently presented. 





To budget, program, and supervise all 
this —and also routine music and visual 
arts instruction in all schools up to Uni- 
versity level— takes workers. There are 
some three thousand of them on salaries 
much smaller than any artist or teacher 
needs even to live modestly. The slack 
is taken up by free-lance outside jobs 
and that priceless ingredient in the mak- 
ing of modern Mexico... sheer dedica- 
tion. Composer Carlos Chavez, who held 





EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE: “‘Felicidades”, by Mex- 


ico's leading young playwright Emilio Carballi- 
do, at the Orientacién 








CERAMIC KILN — a crafts class in the old Ciudadels 
fortress, one of INBA's strongholds 





BALLET: Guillermo Arriaga and Ana Mérida in Arriaga’s very successful “‘Zapata” 


the post of INBA director some years 
ago, seriously damaged his health. Ce. 
lestino Gorostiza, the present director, 
OPERA: “The Bluebird" —as done by INBA. Mexican stage designs are al- has had to give up playwrighting. 
ways bold and interesting INBA is a dramatic and fascinating 
story. As a lab for how-to-do-it for na- 
tions struggling to live on their own and 
vigorously in the twentieth century, it 
offers many positive answers and also a 
sharp picture of the negative factors. 
The most obvious and also the most baf- 
fling of the negatives is the narrowing, 
deadening effect of centralization and 
bureaucratism. Until recently, another 
had been a monotonous hyper-national- 
ism kept alive for job purposes. The 
present Minister of Education, from 
whom INBA depends, Jaime Torres Bo- 
det, fortunately is a poet, a worldly man 
and diplomat. His second in command 
is Amalia Castillo Ledon, a realistic and 
cultured woman who has served her 
country for years abroad. Under them 








the tired jingoism of previous periods 
has pretty well evaporated. 

INBA is government-in-art, but it is 
not a radically new program, nor even 
just a product of revolution, profound 
as that impact was. The Palace was 
started back in the days of the Don Por- 
firio dictatorship, and the habit of spend- 
ing money for art and artists was taken 
for granted in those eras too. Today 
many of Mexico’s diplomats are writers 
or artists on ‘fellowship’ for work or 
study abroad, filling diplomatic jobs to 
eke out the always insufficient national 
budget. By natural channels they are 
funnelled back into government posts at 
home. Thus the tradition of the arts as a 
national necessity is so much a part of 
the body politic that no one would think 


to question it. 


Nor outside of politics either. This is 
a hungry country and the hunger for 
beauty is as important and real as any 
other, and is so accepted by everyone. 
This is a large statement, and an aston- 
ishing idea to most Americans. But if 
you understand how it works, if only in 
one of its forms —INBA—, you will 
have a better key to what Mexico is all 
about than any history relates. 


(Continued from page 17) 


quite possible to enchant. The private- 
owner quality of these exhibits is not by 
chance: several belonged originally to 
wealthy patriot collectors. 


Here, then, you can see an extensive 
grouping of colonial religious art; or the 
ostentatious “Malachite Room”, dominat- 
ed by an immense doorway, two foun- 
tains, an urn and a table, all of brilliant 
green malachite. The pieces were brought 
from France by Porfirio Diaz’ ambas- 
sador to that country, and were intend- 
ed to be used in the National Palace 
downtown. Never installed there, they 
were finally turned over to the museum. 
Pass on to a salon of 18th century per- 
sonages; from there to a gallery show- 
ing Mexican paintings and ceramics. A 
room of minor arts shows metalwork, 

lacquerwork and wood carvings, marble 
r= textiles and carved leather (here 

you can see massive spurs of wrought 
iron, worked in the shape of the cross). 
An exhibit of Mexican silver shows the 
elaborate antecedents of this important 
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NATIONAL AUDITORIUM GROUP OF THEATRES IN CHAPULTEPEC WOODS 


craft; still more rooms display 18th and 
19th century furniture, costumes, jewels 
and fans; Mexican and foreign coins and 
medals (including pre-Spanish exchange 
media such as cocoa beans and gold 
dust). The final three rooms are called 
galleries of “Mexican Culture”, which 
means they include a little of everything 
else in the museum, as well as some 
pieces of precolombian sculpture and a 
photomontage of 20th century Mexican 
cultural activities. 


[cave these galleries and travel on to 
the body of the old fort, and you are 
back again to Maximilian’s empire. For 
this part of the castle was the official 
residence, and here is the chandeliered 
dining room, Carlota’s rose silk boudoir, 
Maximilian’s tapestried gambling room. 
Sevres bisques, Gobelin tapestries, Au- 
busson carpets, Oriental porcelain, 
French furniture and mirrors still preach 
the empire they knew for only a short 
three years, 

Final exhibit in the museum is the 
huge ground floor salon of historic car- 
riages, where Benito Juarez’ solemn 
black carriage stands only a few feet 
from Maximilian and Carlota’s gilded 
fairy tale coach, Lanterns no longer 
gleam with polish; the leather is cracked; 
dust lies thick. Yet such is the spell of 
enchantment of this hilltop cdstle that as 
you turn to go, your ears are cocked for 
the clatter of hoofbeats, and as you pick 
your way across the stone courtyard, it 
is with no sure feeling that you may 
not have to jump aside as mounted 
guards and rattling carriages sweep off 
before you down the winding road. 


M.M, 








THE STAR at the show 


Most girls are cut out for fame... al- 
most, and what more it takes to achieve 
it has been the finish of Mexico’s Ana 
Berta Lepe... almost. She is a very 
pretty girl, this Ana, but alas, how can 
a girl know how pretty she really is? 
As pretty as Miss Universe? Mexico 
seemed to think so, and reassured to that 
degree the sefiorita Lepe took off for the 
international beauty contest at Long 
Beach, California, as the entry from 
Mexico. It was all very nice and people 
were charming in the extreme but, when 
the contest was over, Ana was not Miss 
Universe. It was all quite simple —the 
judges, conscientious gentlement though 
they were, just simply were not suffi- 
ciently advanced to adequately respond 
to our Mexican standards of beauty. 


@f course, we would have held the 
contest over again, this time in Mexico 
with properly educated judges, and they 
probably would have awarded her some- 
thing even better than Miss Universe. 
But Ana is a considerate sort of person 
and would not have dreamed of inter- 
fering with the bullfighting season, Any- 
way, she had had the experience and, 
anyway, a girl should have more ambi- 
tion than just beauty contests. In a 
word, there were those T. V. contracts. 
And after that, although a little bit sha- 
ken, one must go on. So, a try at the 
theater came next. Now, the theater is 


a peculiar thing —sometimes, no matter 
how beautiful you are, the play closes 
before you even have time to learn your 
lines. That, more or less, was the way it 
was. Some girls, facing up to a situa- 
tion like this, promptly would have got- 
ten married—-silly of them, so she didn’t. 

So somebody eventually spoke up. 
“How would she like to play the beauti- 
ful slave girl in a circus, two perform- 
ances a night?” 

So she signed for the run of the cir- 
cus and became a beautiful slave girl. 

Where is where our story rightly 
should end, but, it hasn’t. For her per- 
formance in her short-lived play hadn’t 
been as bad as she thought. The pro- 


SAAS ... 


THE SLAVE GIRL at the circus 


ducer of a play that was about to open, 
“Viaje Sin Escala”, had remembered 
her and, with little argument, engaged 
her for a part in it. After all, she surely 
must have figured, if the play only lasts 
as long as my last one, what can I lose 
but a little sleep? 

From the night of its opening “Viaje 
Sin Escala” has been the success of the 
season, and Ana Berta Lepe has been 
the success of the play. Yes, two per. 
formances a night as the star of the 
show and, right after that, two perform. 
ances a night as the beautiful slave girl, 
signed for the run of the circus. Yes, 
Ana Berta Lepe is a success now... but 
oh, what a sleepy one! 


and oh so sleepy 








THE INDEPENDENCE COUNTRY— 


Exquisite styling, 
DOLORES HIDALGO: The cradle of Mexican In- 


comfortably housed in San Miguel. From here, é superb finish 
dependence. The town originally was named 


you can go to the famous old city of Guana- and such a bargain too... 
DOLORES, and the name HIDALGO was add- jvato, which was the center of the silver min- 


ed later, in honor of father Miguel Hidalgo y —ing industry at the time of the Spanish Conquest in the READY-TO-WEAR ORIGINALS by 
Costilla, who was the leader of Independence = and is @ monument of colonial times; there is 


in Mexico. not a house or a street that is not protected by Sa 
On the night of September 15th, 1810, father the Government as a national t. In- 


Hidalgo rang the bell of the parish church — cidentally, this is also true of San Miguel. In 

and called for freedom. Since then, every both these towns you may change whatever you México City 
year the ceremony is reenacted at the town like, inside your house, provided yo do not 
of Dolores Hidalgo; the same ceremony takes = make any alterations in the basic structure and 
place on the balcony of the National Palace in no way change the facade. 

in Mexico City, where the President rings the 
original bell rung by father Hidalgo and 
gives the same cry for freedom. 














Besides Guanajuato, you can go: To Celaya 
where they make the cajeta (milk and sugar 
candy); to Leon which is chiefly famous as the 
shoe center of Mexico, but which is also a very 


_ . beautiful colonial town and which, about 20 
Queretaro will take you to SAN MIGUEL DE minutes out of the city, has a Spa called Co- 


ALLENDE, which | suggest you moke your maniilia. l j Lis se 

headquarters, since there are no hotels avail- 

able in Dolores Hidalgo. Or to Querétaro, where you can see one 9) LUIS MOYA 49- 8:12 ] 

BY BUS: Reservations and tickets at Paseo de of the longest aqueducts still extant, and a Ty ars 

la Reforma No. 34, Tel. number 46-67-99. buy opals and other stones, and hand-made 

There are also touring cars in which you can Wooden salad bowls and the most delicious avo- 

buy @ seat and travel very comfortably. The ‘ados you ever ate. To Tequisquiapan, another HOTEL SANTA PRISCA 

length of the trip is approximately five hours. charming Spa where you might like to spend 

BY TRAIN: You can catch the Aztec Eagle to the night in one of the excellent hotels, and | Your hosts: Fred & Tere Clapp 

laredo at 8:10 a.m. and reach San Miguel where besides getting healthy you can buy Best in food, service and comfort 

sometime in the afternoon. beautiful handwoven straw cornucopias, birds, Reasonable Rates 

fish and other animals. Toxco Guerrero 

WHERE TO STAY: The best hotel is POSADA DE ‘ é 

SAN FRANCISCO. The VISTA HERMOSA is San Miguel Allende has a very good art 

quite comfortable, though perhaps less ele- school, which provides quarters on occasion and 

gant. The all-time high in charm, luxury and has good food. It is known as El Instituto and 

comfort is provided by the CASA DE SIERRA is worth a visit. The food of El Instituto is 

NEVADA at Hospicio No. 7; since it has room simple, and recommended if you have had as 

for only eight people in two suites and two much as you can stand of the native products. 

double rooms, it is worthwhile writing to don The night club El Patio serves food which is ac- 

Jorge Palomino, or telephoning him at 5-5 ceptable and is a very amusing place to see 

San Miguel Allende, to make a reservation. some of the resident expatriates from the North; 

This house is a real colonial one in a perfect another place where they pack them in is la 

state of preservation and beautifully fur- Cucaracha, commonly refered to as the Kook. 

nished with authentic pieces. The food is the 

finest and the atmosphere on of a charming Guanajuato, WHERE TO STAY: The best hotel 

country house. Mr. Palomino speaks perfect : 

English, so you won't have any trouble with b te HOM CECE 

your reservation. The Hotel RANCHO DEL The SANTA CECILIA is out of town; however 

ATASCADERO, is on a par with LA POSADA it is under the same management as the 


DE SAN FRANCISCO. Orozco, and therefore reliable. The POSADA 
SANTA FE is also very comfortable. 


Dolores Hidalgo is about 80 kilometers or an Querétaro, WHERE TO STAY: The Hotel MAR- The most treasured name in perfume 
hour's drive from San Miguel, so it would be QUESA which is downtown. The FLAMINGO 


quite simple for you to enjoy the festivities on which is under American management, on 
the 15th and 16th and at the same time be Highway 80 N. = = ah ee el ——ao 


HOW TO GET THERE: The superhighway from 
Mexico City to the border which goes through 


— 












































by Barbora de Zouche Palmer 


Since this is the month in which we 
celebrate our Fourth of July... the 15th 
and 16th of September... I think it is 
only fitting that I give you one or two 
of the really traditional Mexican recipes 
for dishes which some of us enjoy be- 
cause we have the privilege of knowing 
an elderly lady who is still willing to 
take the trouble to cook them. 

The first recipe is for a soup called 
POZOLE and the second is for a casserole 
called TAMAL DE CAZUELA. 


Put the head of a pig and some lean pork 
meat on to simmer with salt. When this is 
very tender and thoroughly cooked, the broth 
is strained over the hominy and ground chile 
ancho, orégano and the meat taken from the 
bones and neatly cut up are added and the 
whole thing is brought to a boil. This won- 
derful dish is served in deep soup bowls and 
with it go the traditional side dishes: chile 
piquin, shredded lettuce, chopped onions, 
sliced radishes and orégano. The lucky peo- 
ple who are offered this savory dish put on 
top of their helping whatever they chose from 
the side dishes. Since chile ancho is not 
available in the U.S. as a rule, I suggest sub- 
stituting chile powder in the proportion which 
most pleases you; for the chile piquin, cayenne 
pepper may be substituted. 


As to TAMAL DE CAZUELA, there are 
two kinds: one is made with fresh corn 
and the other with masa, which is the 
dough from which tortillas are made. 
I don’t think that it is practical to try 
to make the latter, so I will only give 
you the recipe for 


TAMAL DE CAZUELA DE ELOTE — Take the 
kernels off eight ears of corn and grind them 


quite fine. Mix them thoroughly with one cup 
of cooking oil, adding it little by little and 
beating very well. Add salt to taste and one 
tablespoon of sugar. Meanwhile, cook until very 
tender (in water as a pot roast), one pound 
and a half of lean pork or pork tenderloin. 
Soak, devein and fry in lard, four chiles an- 
chos (you may substitute chile powder, in 
which case be sure you fry the powder), add- 
ing a little of the liquid from the meat. Now 
add the meat which has been cut in small 
hunks and let it all cook together until it is 
thoroughly mixed and cooked down but so 
that there will still be a sauce from the meat. 
Now in a round well greased baking dish put 
half the corn mixture,.then the meat mixture; 
over this lay a leaf of acuyo (you can sub- 
stitute vine leaves such as are used in near 
Eastern cooking) and over this the other half 
of the corn mixture. It is then baked in the 
oven (350° F) for 40 to 50 minutes and 
served hot with mashed kidney beans which 
have a good deal of liquid and a lettuce and 
tomato salad with French dressing. 


If you want to plan a 16th of Septem- 
ber party, let me suggest that you start 
it off with what is known as a Mexican 
Boiler-Maker... tequila with a beer 
chaser. Beer is the perfect drink with 
the TAMAL, and tequila with lemon and 
salt will start you off very comfortably. 
If you want to carry the Mexican theme 
right through let me remind you that 
probably the most typical of all Mexican 
desserts is what is called a Flan, or baked 
custard, so you won’t have any problem 
there. As to the POZOLE, since it is a 
rich and heavy dish and one which war- 
sants third and even fourth helpings, it 
is usually served entirely by itself, ex- 
cept for the side dishes that accompany 
it. The favourite time to eat POZOLE is 
either around 10 or 11 o'clock at night 
as a late supper, or in the early hours 
of the morning, say around 3 or 4, when 
it becomes a safe-guard against that 
morning-after feeling. Here again, you 
may serve a tequila beforehand and beer 
with the soup. 

And a very happy 16th of September 
to you! 





(Continued from page 10) 

Paradoxically, the charro has come to 
he politically aligned not with dashing 
adventurousness but with conservatism. 


The Mexican cartonist Quezada’s Char 
ro don Matias is as famous here as 
Low’s Colonel Blimp is in England, and 


is associated with the same kind of 
thinking. 

The Rancho del Charro is the princi. 
pal Mexico City Clubhouse and training 
ground of the vast Asociacién Nacional 
de Charros, There the young are taught 
the skills of riding and cattle-handling 
and the sports that go with them, and 
the old sayings and traditions. In the 
evenings there are frequent dances and 
fiestas, as well as more serious occasions 
when problems, interests and obligation: 
are discussed. On Sundays some sport- 
ing event is held and the public wel. 
comed, 

The fact that among the charros are 
included a large group of Mexico’s pres- 
ent day political, military and business 
figures gives the Association not only the 
strength of color and history but of real 
power. Yet whatever else he may be, the 
charro is first of all a lover of beautiful 
horses who feels himself most himself 
only when mounted. It is a love that be- 
gins in infancy, and lasts for life, 
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do their bit and beg the older boys to 
let them help mix mortar and paint, 
draw water, carry light tools, and so on. 


Persuasion rather than compulsion is 
the policy of the Casa Hogar, and this 
approach has generally proven very 
successful. There is no insistence on 
religious practices, for instance (although 
it is noteworthy that despite this, the 
boys turn out in full numbers for early 
Mass), and at no time is a boy forced 
to stay, if he does not wish to. Should 
he choose to leave and cannot be dis- 
suaded, he is outfitted with the best 
clothes that can be found, given a bus 
ticket to wherever he wants to go, and 
sent along his way with a blessing. 

By the same token a boy, once per- 
manently admitted to Padre Guillermo’s 
family circle, may, if he chooses to, re- 
main forever... neither bad conduct nor 
age will cause him to be cast out. It is 
this security of belonging, of feeling 


@ 


wanted and needed, which changes the 
youngsters from frightened and some- 
times vicious creatures to happy and 
productive members of the group. 
Ranging in age from four to nineteen 
years, most of the time, they now num- 
ber ninety and overflow the narrow 
halls, small classrooms, and large patio. 
They rise at five and begin the day’s 
work, Their clothes are old and patched 
and often they go without shoes, but 
there is warmth and happiness in the 
air, and there is a‘tone of genuine af- 
fection in their voices when they speak 
of “nuestro padre” and their teachers. 
Rev. Bill Wasson has naturally enough 
often been called the Father Flanagan 
of Mexico. He is a slender young man 


with a quiet voice and manner, a native 
of Phoenix, Arizona, who was ordained 
in Mexico. A more American-looking 
person it would be hard to imagine and 
perhaps it is in part because of his U.S. 
background htat he insists the boys be 
allowed all the individualism possible, so 
they will not feel they are just an or- 
ganized mass but that each is an im- 
portant member of a real family. Per- 
sonal tastes are expressed in the patterns 
and colors of shirts and socks and in 
little luxuries like scented hair tonic or 
occasional sweets at the neighborhood 
store. 

The Padre also believes in educating 
and training the boys so that they can 
enter the world as capable adults. They 
are taught, along with the three R’s, 
various trades, and already a ceramic 
and a carpenter shop are part of the 
Casa. The boys do remarkably well in 
these crafts, and the pesos gained from 
sales of the better examples of their 
handiwork go into the family till. The 
more promising and deserving boys re- 
ceive scholarships to go on to higher 
learning in Mexico City whenever pos- 
sible, and many have already distin- 
guished themselves scholastically here. 
Among these is Gregory, the first Little 
Brother, who with the aid of a generous 
sponsor has since gone to the United 
States for special studies. The boys also 
have a fine chorus which broadcasts 
from Mexico City every Sunday morn- 
ing and helps to publicize their existence 
and needs. 


Ss uccessful dreams lead to new dreams 
and Padre Wasson’s hope is to expand 
operations to include a Casa Hogar for 
Little Sisters. Not only do many of the 
Little Brothers have actual sisters who 
are equally in need of a home, but some 
of the boys are growing up now and 
will soon be reaching the age when they 
will want well-reared girls to marry, 
Father Bill Wasson says with a quiet 
smile. What would be more convenient 
than...? And his friends, seeing the 
living reality of the first dream, can only 
await confidently the fulfillment of the 


second, 
Lorena DurEAU 
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theater 


LOS REYES DEL MUNDO — First showing of the 
latest work of Mexican playwright Luis G. 
Basurto. A poetic drama dealing with pres- 
ent day problems of those living in extreme 
poverty. Heading the cast are Ema Fink, 
Fernando Mendoza, Ofelia Guilmdin, Luz Ma- 
ria Néfiez, and Héctor Lépez Portillo. Fernan- 
do Wagner directs. Teatro Fabregas (Donce- 
les 25. Tel.: 18-39-60). Two performances 
nightly at 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5:00 & 8:00. 
Closed on Mondays. 


LA TIERRA ES REDONDA — This work by Ar- 
mand Salacrauv, set during the days of the 
Renaissance when Germany invaded France, 
deals with the religious reform that produced 
the movement of Savonarola. Jerbert Darién 
directs this production, which is part of Be- 
Nas Artes’ Experimental Theater Season in 
the Teatro Orientacién (behind the National 
Auditorium, Tel.: 20-45-14). Nightly, until 
the first part of September, at 8:30; Satur- 
days 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5:00 & 8:00. 
Closed on Mondays. 


SANGRE VERDE — Debut of an unusual work 
by Giovanetti, which has as its theme the 
problem of incest in relation to moral laws 
established by custom. Kitty de Hoyos heads 
the cast, which includes Jorge Martinez de 
Hoyos, Pilar Souza and Carlos Fernéndez. 
Programmed for September. Experimental The- 
ater Season, Teatro Orientacién (behind the 
National Auditorium, Tel.: 20-45-14). Night- 
ly at 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 
5:00 & 8:00. Closed on Mondays. 


JULIETA Y ROMANOF — Frothy comedy by 
Peter Ustinov which satirizes relations between 
Russia and the United States. Directed by 
Jorge Landeta, the cast includes Mapyta Cor- 
tés, Miguel Manzano, Pancho Cérdoba, Geor- 
gina Barragén, Mario Garcia Gonzdlez, José 
Solé and Julio Aleman. Teatro del Bosque 
(behind the National Auditorium, Telephone: 
20-43-32). Nightly at 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 
& 9:45; Sundays 5:00 & 8:00. Closed on 
Mondays. 


CAMINO DE ROMA — Co-starring Dolores del 
Rio and Wolf Rubinsky, this witty comedy 
of the diverted Carthaginian conqueror by Rob- 
ert Sherwood opened August 20th. Transia- 
tion by Salvador Novo. This is the beginning 
of a long series of plays at the Insurgentes 
Theater (Insurgentes 1587, Tel.: 24-58-91). 
Nightly at 8:30; Saturdays 7:00 & 9:45; Sun- 


days 5:00 & 8:00. Closed on Mondays. 


sports 


Boxing — Arena Coliseo, Peré 77. Fights are 


Mondays and Wednesdays starting at 9 pm. 


Saturdays a card is scheduled at the larger 
Arena México, Dr. Rio de la Loza 94, at 
which time the Arena Coliseo closes. 


Baseball — Parque del Instituto Mexicano del 


Seguro Social, Avenida Cuauhtémoc. Six 
teams of the professional Liga Mexicana 
(Class AA) play on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
Saturdays at 8 pm. and on Sundays at 11 
am. The teams which make up the League 
are: Poza Rica, Nuevo Laredo, Aguila, Mon- 
terrey, Mexico and Tigres. Occasionally inter- 
league games are played on Sundays morn- 
ings with Texas League teams of the recently 
formed Pan American Baseball League. 


Bullfights — The semi-pro and amateur Summer 


Bullfight Season caled ‘‘Novilladas” is held 
at different bullrings in the Federal District 
and at “El Toreo"’, on Cuatro Caminos, State 
of Mexico, bordering the Federal District. No 
professional bullfighters perform here, the 
regular Winter Season ‘‘Corridas"’ being over. 


Golf — There will be an international Amateur 


Golf Tournament from September 11 to 15 
at the Centro Campestre Lagunero, at Gémez 
Palacio, Durango (Torreén) in which 19 of 
the foremost United States Amateur golf 
players will participate playing against Mex- 
ico's golf stars on the occasion of the silver 
anniversary of the foundation of the Centro 
Campestre Lagunero, which promotes the tour- 
nament,. 


Frontén México — Ramos Arizpe y Plaza de la 


Repéblica. Matches daily except Mondays. 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays the card starts at 
7:30 pm. Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays and 
Sundays, match time is 6 pm. 


Frontén Metropolitano — Bahia de Todos San- 


tos 190. Women players using rackets are 
billed here. Matches Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays at 4:15 pm. 
On Mondays play gets going at 4:00 pm. 
There is no program Thursdays. 


Soccer — Matches of the 14 team Professional 


Primera Divisién League held at the Universi- 
ty Stadium on Avenida Insurgentes Sur on 
Sundays at noon. A preliminary is offered 
at 10 am. 


Wrestling — Arena Coliseo, Peré 77. Matches 
on Tuesdays and Fridays at 8:30 pm. Sun. 
days at 5 pm. 


horses 


Charros — Mexican charros work out every Sun- 
day morning at 11 am. at the following 
ranches: 

Rancho “‘La Tapatia’’, Calzada del Molino del 
Rey near ‘“‘Los Pinos’, the President's res- 
idence. 

Rancho “Del Charro", on Avenida del Ejército | 
Nacional. 

Rancho “Grande de la Villa'’, at the foot 
of Los Indios Verdes, entrance off the Laredo 
Highway. 

Rancho “Santa Anita’, Calzada de la Viga, 
Santa Anita, D. F. 


Hipédromo de las Américas — Lomas de So- 
telo, Mexico City. Racing Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays with the first 
parade to the post at 2 pm. Eight race 
program. Seleccién ‘‘1-2"' in second and last 
races. Quinielas on fourth and sixth races. 
Pari mutuel betting machines available. Puvett 
gate. Automatic Photo Chart camera at the 
finish line. 


sundry 


CONVERSATION CLUB — An opportunity to 
practice Spanish with Mexicans learning En- 
glish. Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 
the Mexican-American Cultural Institute (Ham- 
burgo 115) from 6 to 8 p.m. 


EXCURSIONS 


Sept. 13 — To San José Puréa. Bus leaves at 
7:00 a.m. Tickets can be bought at the Ac- 
tivities Office of the Mexican-American Cul- 
tural Institute from Sept 7th to 11th. 


Sept. 27 — To lLagunas de Zempoala. Bus 
leaves at 7:30 a.m. Tickets can be bought at 
the Activities Office of the M.A.C.I. from 
Sept. 21st through 25th. 


Midget Auto and Motorcycle Racing — Pista de 
Copilco, 400 meter oval with dirt surface. 
American and European stock cars and motor- 
cycles participate here. 


Cock Fights — Daily starting at 6:30 pm. “El 
Palenque" arena, opposite “El Toreo" bull- 
ring on Cuatro Caminos, State of México. 
Betting is allowed. 
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